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MISS LATIMER OF BRYANS. 


By ELEANOR C. PRICE. 


Author of ** Alexia,” ‘* Red Towers,” ‘‘ The Little One,” etc. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. A DISCOVERY, 


THE arrival of Otto Nugent and his wife 
was more or less welcome to every one. 
His mother, much as she loved Arthur, 
placed all her confidence in Otto, and knew 
that there was no danger in trusting him 
with her faintest «ni most secret anxieties. 
Miss Fanny Latimer, who lost her 
patience with Arthur a little sometimes, 
of course without confessing it, was glad 
that his brother’s coming should stop his 
persistent languid lounging by making it 
his duty to go out shooting with Otto. 
Poppy, with a new doubt of herself, a new 
and unexpressed fear that Arthur might 
find life dull in spite of all she could do, 
of all she could give, either in love or in 
worldly goods, hoped that Otto’s cheerful 
common sense, his brightness and his 
practical ways, might be like fresh air to 
Arthur. She even felt that it would be 
possible if things grew worse to ask Otto's 
opinion as to what she could do; whether 
Arthur had any special fancy of which she 
was ignorant, and which she would so 
gladly gratify. This, of course, would be 
a last resource, but the very thought 
showed confidence in Otto’s power of help- 
ing. It would always be easier to speak 
to him than to Mrs. Nugent. Poppy was 
on good terms with her future mother-in- 
oy but she neither loved nor respected 

er. 

There was something in Alice, too, her 
music and her liveliness, which added very 





much to the pleasantness of Bryans Court 
during the week that she and Otto spent 
there. Alice did not care what she said ; 
her views were clear, if shallow ; nothing 
high-flown or morbid appealed at all to 
her. She made them all laugh, either at 
themselves or at somebody elee. 

On the day after her arrival she went ' 
to church, where she recognised Geoffrey 
Thorne, and asked anxiously on the way © 
home whether he had lately committed 
some crime. No one could look so dismal, ° 
she thought, who was not at least expect- 
ing penal servitude for life. 

‘‘That’s exactly what he is expecting,” 
said Arthur in a careless tone. ‘ Penal 
servitude for life to Miss Farrant.” 

“ Arthur!” murmured Poppy. 
Ts she such a nasty girl?” asked Mrs. 
Otto Nugent. 
She is generally called the prettiest 
girl in the county,” said her brother-in- 
law. ‘‘ Didn’t you see her, Alice?” and 
he went on to describe where Maggie sat 

in church. 

“That gloomy-looking girl with black - 
hair? She looked just as miserable, 
Poor artist! I’m sorry for him. Why ‘ 
did he do it?” 

‘She is too good for him,” said Arthur. 
“Poppy does not think so; it is a point | 
on which we differ.” 

“T rather think I should agree with 
Poppy,” said Alice, 

“Well, she has inspired him, at any 
rate,” Arthur went on rather warmly. 
* You know what a stick he was with his 
drawing— Otto thought him awfal, Well, 
he came home and did a charming picture 
of Miss Farrant. Poppy has it; you must 
see it. Better than any of his landscape 
things, 
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might easily be that,” Otto | 
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554 [December 10, 1892.] 
observed. “And he fell in love with his 
model ?”’ 


Arthur walked along with a queer, 
absent smile, hitting the ground with his 
stick. 

“Was that it, Poppy?” asked Otto, 
glancing on to her. 

“TI don’t know. I suppose so. It is 
very nice for both of them,” she said. 
“Mr, Thorne is as good as he can be, and 
I am sure Maggie will be happy.” 

* Are they to be married soon ?” 

“Tt is not settled. I believe he thought 
so—but Maggie would prefer waiting. I 
told her,” she said, colouring faintly as 
she looked up at Arthur, “ that I thought 
it would be nicer to wait, too.” 

‘I think you made a mistake there,” 
he said quietly. ‘ Better let them settle 
their own affairs their own way.” 

“‘Of course they will do as they like 
about it,” Poppy replied; but in her 
manner there was a little of the great 
lady, who thought it the most natural 
thing that the affairs of her vassals should 
be settled in her own way, and not in 
theirs. 

Arthur said nothing. Otto smiled to 
himself, and Alice began with her usual 
readiness to talk about something else. 

Later in the day Poppy called Otto into 
her sitting-room, and showed him Geoffrey 
Thorne’s two pictures which were hanging 
there. He would not admire the view of 
Herzheim. 

“No, no,” he said, shaking his head. 
‘You are unprincipled ; you are doing an 
injury to Art by letting that be on your 
walls.” 

* Art is nothing to me,” Poppy answered 
with calmness, “I think the drawing is 
pretty, though perhaps a little too bright. 
And I love Herzheim—and the sketch 
was done on purpose for me, and given to 
me,” 

“Ah! that is fatal.” 

Poppy stood for a minute or two, look- 
ing at her painter’s work with something 
like regret. Otto gravely watched her. 
Then suddenly lifting his eyes, he said : 

“Ts that the portrait Arthur was talking 
about ?” 

“Yes; you think that good, don’t you ?” 

a examined it in silence, At last he 
said : 

“Tt must have been what he said—an 
inspiration. It has faults, I see—and I 
am hardly artist enough to point them 
out, -but the modelling here is not very 
good, and here, you see, the colour is laid 








on a little heavily, those lines are weak, 
too, But on the whole, I am astonished 
at it. I had no idea that our friend had it 
in him.” 

Poppy stood smiling. From Otto she 
knew that this was real praise. 

“And this is the girl he is going to 
marry? Isawher in church; yes. I saw 
her coming out, too. She is a very pretty 

irl. But, forgive me, Mr. Thorne must 
ieve strained a good many points to give 
her such an expression as that. He’s an 
awful idealist, that fellow! Now tell me, 
did you ever see her look like that ?” 

“T don’t know. What isit?” said Poppy 
rather stupidly. 

“It is a refinement which is perfectly 
foreign to—unless you have given it to 
her. She is a protézée of yours, is she 
not? I have heard her name before.” 

“Oh, no, a friend. I am very fond of 
her. The grandfather is an old clergy- 
man, and very well off,” Poppy answered, a 
little roused by his seeming disparagement 
of Maggie. 

Then she turned with a smile to the 
door, where Arthur was coming in. 

“Still discussing those interesting 
people?” he said lazily. ‘Poppy, your 
aunt wants you. Come back to us, dear, 
quick.” 

“Don’t you call that an awfully pretty 
thing?” he said, going up to Oito where 
he stood before Maggie’s picture. 

“Yes ; it is pretty. But not a bit like, 
I should say. Too much expression.” 

“You could not tell anything from her 
face in church to-day,” Arthur went on 
quietly. ‘She looked as bored as you 
please. But get her to yourself and make 
her talk—you will soon see expression 
enough. She is a beautiful girl and a 
clever girl, too. Not much educated ; but 
nobody cares for that. The engagement 
to that man is a stupid business, and rather 
unaccountable, for he is a dry stick, though 
he knew how to paint her picture.” 

Arthur stopped short and stood gazing 
at Maggie's face till his brother, not being 
equally interested, turned round suddenly 
and caught an expression in his eyes which 
fairly startled him. 

“Come,” he said, “you are wasting a 
great deal of admiration.” 

Arthur turned from him, and walked off 
half crossly to the window. At first he 
was a little confused ; then he laughed out 
loud and came back, stopping this time 
to stare at Miss Elizabeth Latimer over 
the chimney-piece. 
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“Ts one expected to be blind?” he 
muttered. “Look, here is a different 
type. What do you say to this, as you 
are in a humour for criticising ¢ ” 

“ A diffsrent type indeed, and a far fiaer 
one.” . 

“But not half such an attractive one,” 
said Arthur, 

Otto Nugent was too wise to say any- 
thing more, but he did not forget this 
little scene. 

It might in some way have startled 
Arthur himself, for daring the next few 
days he appeared to be in a much better 
humour. 

A few men from the neighbourhood 
came to shoot with him and Oito. The 
sport was excellent, the weather was fine, 
though cold. The sportsmen and other 
neighbours came two or three times to 
dine, and on these occasions Puppy looked 
both happy and .beautiful. Arthur could 
be charming when he chose, and during that 
week there was no fault to be found with 


him. Everybody was glad to make his. 


acquaintance, and nearly everybody liked 
the handsome, delicate-looking young man. 

The last day came. Oa the following 
morning the whole Nugent party were 
to leave Bryans, not to raturn till the 
middle of January. I+ was a mild and 
still December day. Poppy was rather 
melancholy and restless, Arthur par- 
ticularly cheerfal and affectionate. Hae 
was determined, it seemed, to make her 
feel a blank when he was gone. 

In the afternoon she proposed to drive 
him and Alice round by Sutton Bryans, 
and Otto, who never drove if he could 
help it, promised to walk across the fields 
and join them at Mr. Thorae’s farm, He 
and Alice both took a certain interest in 
Gasoffrey, and were a little curious to see 
the old homestead from which ho sprang. 

Approaching the farm by the road from 
Bryans, Poppy drove under great over- 
hanging old trees which the first Thorne 
might have planted, past large yards full 
of corn and haystacks, with glimpses of 
geese and turkeys just driven home into 
other yards, and innumerable other fowls. 
Peace and prosperity seemed to reign all 
about the old farm, though its owner was 
ready enough to grumble. Some young 
horses, a speculation of Frank’s, were 
kicking up their heels ina field. Through 
the bara dark branches, against the dim 
December sky, white curling smoke crept 
lazily from several chimneys. 

The door of the house up to which 








Poppy drove opened on a gravel drive 
alongside the stable yard, but hidden 
from it by a corner of the wall. Here, as 
oa the garden side, a paved way ran under 
the house wall. Tae east window of the 
large living-room, which had its own door 
to the garden in its south sids, at right 
augles with this, looked out in a line with 
this door, distinguished as the real front 
door by two stone pillars supporting a kind 
of porch. It opened into a wide stone 
passage, rauning through the house be- 
tween the large low rooms. The ordinary 
working kitchen was on the right of this 
passage, towards the yard; the beautiful 
old living-room on the left towards the 
garden, Further on was a large parlour, 
looking to the west and south, a delightfal 
room, little used excapt on festive occa- 
sions, which were few. 

“ What a jolly oll placa!” exclaimed F 
Alica Nugent, as they drove up to the low 
east front of the house, - 

Arthur got out and strolled to Bobby’s 
head. As he did so, he was aware of 
two faces looking from the window just 
bayond. Even as his eyes fell on them 
they disappeared. A moment afterwards 
Lucy Thorne came tramping along the 
hall in her thick boots, with her hat on as 
usual, and a dog-whip in her hand. She 
looked a little excited, but not angry, and 
not quite so stony as usual. 

She had seen the cart driving up, and 
had had time to say to her visitor : 

“ Here’s Miss Latimer with a lot of 
people. D» you want to see them ?” 

Uader the sharp question of her eyes, 
though not guessing how much it meant, 
Maggie answered her hastily. 

“No. I would rather not.” 

‘Then put on your hat and be off home. 
They'll want to see the horses, and cows, 
and things. I'll take them round before I 
bring them in. Be quick!” 

“ Gsoffrey won’t ba in yet, will he?” 

“Not before dark. Toe meet was seven 
miles off, and the run was sure to be on 
the other side of the country. Good-bye. 
You must come over again.” 

Then the cart drove up, and Captain 
Nugent came forward almost on a level 
with the window. Lucy pulled Maggie 
back into the room, astonished her with 
a rough kiss, and saying, “Get along, 
child, as fast as you can,” went out to 
meet Poppy Latimer and her friends, 

Her manner never was or could be very 
agreeable ; but she had, in spite of herself, 
a kind of feudal feeling and an honest 
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admiration for Poppy, whore simple polite- 
ness could not irritate her. She took very 
little notice either of Arthur or his sister- 
in-law. She told Poppy that her father 
and brother were out hunting, and asked 
her bluntly if her friends would like to 
eee the farm. She then whistled, and 
a small boy came running from the stable- 
ard. 

“ Mind that pony, Dick,” she said; and 
she walked her visitors straight away in 
the direction from which he had come. 

Alice locked up at Arthur and laughed, 
as their strong-minded hostess led the way 
with Poppy. 

“ A rough diamond,” she whispered. 

Arthur was staring on the ground in an 
odd and dreamy fashion. Thus reminded 
where he was, he looked up and laughed, 

‘Ob, yes, isn’t she ¢” 

Miss Thorne, though she could not 
have heard anything but the laugh, sent a 
sharp glance over her shoulder. 

Alice did not care particularly for 
animals ; but she behaved very well during 
the rext quarter of an hour, and carefully 
following Poppy’s lead, made remarks and 
expressed admirations which by no means 
disgraced her, Lucy’s face softened into 
a grim smile; one way to her esteem was 
a real appreciation of her farming and 
housekeeping talents, As they left the 
stables and went on towards the dairy— 
her special pride—Alice said to Arthur : 

“It is a pity that Otto is losing all 
this. Can he have missed his way?” 

* By Jove, can he? I'll go and look,” 
exclaimed Arthur, with the most cordial 
readiness and the pleasantest smile, 

“Thanks so much, Arthur. Don’t go 
far.” 

Alice proceeded calmly to explain to her 
companions, who had stopped aud looked 
round, the meaning of his suddenly hurry- 
ing out of the yard. Poppy took it very 
quietly. Lucy Thorne looked quite oddly 
put out for a moment, but glanced at her 
watch and recovered herself, calling in 
a harsh voice to the dairy-woman to come 
and show her premises. Mrs, Otto Nugent 
reflected that this Miss Thorne was the 
queerest and crossest woman she had ever 
geen in her life. Evidently Arthur’s walk- 
ing away had offended her. 

“T hope that poor girl will never have 
to live with such a sister-in-law,” she 
thought benevolently. 

In the meanwhile Arthur had walked 
back to the house, completely forgetting 
Otto and his probable arrival; had ordered 





the boy Dick to lead the pony away into 
the drive and keep him moving there; and 
had made his way round to the garden 
door, beyond the sight of young inquisitive 
eyes. He knew his way, for he had walked 
over one day with Poppy, two or three 
weeks before, when they came down 
through the orchard and the garden to this 
side door. Just as he reached the door 
Maggie came out of it. She had hardly 
been so quick as Lucy intended her to be. 
Perhaps curiosity, or an instinct of expecta- 
tion, or some kind of resentment at having 
things thus arranged for her, or a general 
feeling of rebellion against fate and cir- 
cumstances, had made her linger on the 
dangerous ground, 

Anyhow, here he was. He had seen her 
through the window ; she knew that, for 
with regard to him, her eyes were even 
quicker than Lucy’s, And it was a triumph, 
though a strange kind of one, that he 
should have left all his belongings and run 
the risk of coming back to speak to her. 
She emiled as she stood in the doorway. 
Not much harm could happen now, she 
thought; and it was an irresistible joy 
that Arthur should be standing there, 
looking at her once wore kindly. Lately 
he had either avoided looking at all, or his 
eyes had been too angry. 

Now they said so much that after a 
minute she could bear them no longer, and 
turned away. Arthur stepped after her, 
over the threshold, into the half-light of 
the old room. 

“You must not come in here,” she said 
quickly. 

‘Why are you so unkind to me?” he 
said, standing still, 

The next moment or two of silence did 
neither of them any good. In her presence 
Arthur began to realise that this was more 
than play—more than flirtation; that he 
loved this girl in real earnest. And what 
was to be done? The alternative of 
behaving like a man, of letting her alone, 
of respecting the double barrier which 
stood between them, did not at all suit his 
spoilt child nature. Maggie herself, in 
spite of her smile, kept a resolute distance 
now; and thus, really without intending 
it, only made him more impatient. 

“I saw you through the window,” he 
said slowly. ‘I was rather surprised.” 

' “Why?” 

Ob, of course it’s all right and natural 
—only so unlike you.” teed 

Maggie stood looking down, playing a 
tune with her fingers on a polished oak table. 
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“Tt is a much nicer house than ours,” 
she murmured in her softest tones, 

“T ought to congratulate you, I sup- 
pose,” he said after another pause, “‘ Ought 
1G ha 

* As you please,” 

“Then I won’t. In fact, I don’t know 
what there is for me to say, while you 
stand like that and won’t look at me, 
Well, shall I be very good? Miss Farrant, 
I hope you will be happy.” 

* Thank you,” Maggie said, but her lips 
trembled. 

“T want you to tell me something,” 
said Arthur. 

He came suddenly close to her. His 
hand was on the table, then on hers, and 
then her other hand was a prisoner, too, 
She turned her head away, the slow colour 
rising and burning in her cheeks. 

“T'm not asking for anything,” he said. 
“T’m not going to worry you. We have 
both made an awful mess of it, and I sup- 
pose things will have to be left as they 
are, As to this stupid engagement of 
yours, my poor little girl—you shouldn’t 
have done it. Get out of it if you can. 
While there’s life there’s hope, don’t you 
know !” 

“What do you mean?” murmured 
Maggie. 

‘Mean? Oh, nothing,” he went on in 
the same hurried whisper. “It’s only that 
I love you—you know that, don’t you? 
Tell me you know that.” 

Maggie would not turn her head or 
speak, 

“This is what I want to know. If we 
had met when we were both free, you 
wouldn’t have liked anybody else better 
than me, would you? Tell me, Maggio. 
I'm going away to-morrow. I shall not 
see you sgain for weeks. Not till you are 
married, perhaps.” 

That will not be for a long time—not 
till you are,” Maggie said suddenly. 

“ That is her arrangement, is it ?” 

Maggie bent her head. 

“A double wedding! Ob, by Jove! 
But you have not answered my question, 
Maggie.” 

This interview, as well as their former 
one, came to a sudden and alarming end. 
They were standing just inside the open 
door, half turned away from it, Maggie’s 
eyes on the floor, Arthur’s on her, while 
he held her two hands and stooped 
forward with a most lover-like air. The 
firelight gleamed on them both. This was 
the picture that Otto Nugent saw, as he 





came down the soft path from the orchard 
with his cat-like step. He was within 
three yards of the door before either of 
them heard him, Then Maggie started 
suddenly, looked up, and met his astonished 
gaze. Arthur, following her eyes, turned 
white and set his teeth with a furious 
exclamation. For a moment he tried to 
hold her, with the idea of defying Otto 
and the whole world; but she slipped her 
hands from his and fled out of the door 
like a hunted animal, flashing past the 
intruder as if she did not see him, running 
at full speed up the path, disappearin 
into the orchard, even before Otto ha 
reached the door, where his brother stood 
in the same place waiting for him. 

Otto was in reality horrified, but he 
came in laughing. 

“So that is your little game !” he said. 
“* My dear fellow, if you don’t take care, 
you will find yourself in an awful mess.” 





AT CRECY. 

HIsToRIC battlefields are generally alike 
in one respect. They force the visitor to 
recur to his imagination, and little but his 
imsgination, for a vision, faint and defec- 
tive, of the scenes which were once enacted 
upon them. There may be nothing— 
absolutely nothing—in the landscape to 
help him to realise that upon this spot 
mailed men and booted knights met in 
deadly fray. In that case, unless he have 
strong fancy, he will see nothing but the 
cornfields and waving tree-tops; the red- 
roofed cottages and blue-gowned peasant 
women, who are the modern presentment 
of the place. And one battlefield will 
have noindividuality compared with another 
battlefield—or, at least, the individuality 
will be derived rather from the vicissitudes 
of daily life at the various inns in the neigh- 
bourhood than from the contrast of the 
natures of the different battles them- 
selves. 

These thoughts come inevitably at 
Crécy, as one approaches it afoot either 
from Abbeville in the south or Hesdin in 
the north. It is the very place for a battle, 
and yet of the battle itself on August 
twenty-sixth, 1346, what trace remains ? 
Until the other day, indeed, there was the 
famous mill on the little hillock which 
commands the shallow valley in which 
French and English fought. Tourists 
revered the mill exceedingly. It was the one 
proof, after the old stone cross which marks 
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where the King of Bohemia fell dead, 
that they had really and truly discovered 
the battlefield. Hither they brought word 
to Edward the Third that the Black Prince 
was hard pressed. From his post, in all 
probability, the King knew as much per- 
fectly well; for the mill stood over the strife 
like the rim of a saucer towards the 
saucer’s depression. It was hence he sent 
back the proud refusal of aid to his valiant 
boy. ‘ Tell him that I reserve the honour 
of the day for him.” He was, in fact, to 
do or die in stern earnest, 

While this mill stood, Crécy was able 
to interest visitors from across the water 
who came to be shown by Frenchmen 
where England triumphed over France. 
The mill was everything; but only a few 
months ago the hill of the mill passed into 
new hands, and the proprietor straight- 
way demolished it. One would suppose, 
naturally, that this deed would be tacitly 
approved, if not abetted, in the village, 
But it was not so. Loud are the lamenta- 
tions of the landlord of the ‘Golden 
Cannon Hotel,” and of the two or three 
more who have been wont to reap a harvest, 
limited but regular, from the curiosity of 
visitors. Now it is said to be different. 
At Boulogne and elsewhere enquiries 
are made antecedent to visiting. ‘ What 
is there to be seen?” the tourists ask. 
Boulogne answers: “ Nothing; the mill is 
gone—nothing therefore remains, mon- 
sieur.” Which does not, of course, persuade 
monsieur that it is at all worth his while 
to go to the trouble of reaching this very 
out-of-the-way little village, spite of all its 
triumphant memories, 

The new proprietor of the mill hill has 
not left one stone standing upon another. 
Tae hollow of its excavated foundations is 
there. For the rest, it is a miniature 
crater, from the lip of which you look over 
the smooth slopes of beetroot and grain 
which constitute the battlefield. Crécy is 
a great place for beetroot; and there is 
even a factory connected with the crushing 
thereof on the skirts of the village, Near 
it is something elee which in six months’ 
time will bring Crécy even more into touch 
with the modern conditions of life. This 
is a brand new railway station. The line 
is not yet made, but it is, of course, 
surveyed, and the sod is upturned north 
and south of the station as well as in the 
neighbourhood of Abbeville and Hesdin, 
which it proposes thus to put into direct 
communication with each other. The 
railway, it is confidently hoped, will atone 





in a measure for the destruction of the 
mill, 

For my part, I should have been glad 
on this September day if the railway had 
already been completed. I reached Abbe- 
ville somewhat late in the afternoon, and 
did not altogether relish the walk of 
twenty kilometres which was before me. 
That was becauseit had rained tempestuously 
all the morning, and was still raining when 
I left the train at Abbeville, and sat 
drinking black coffee in the refreshment- 
room of the station, and pondering whether 
or no I should put off Crécy until the 
morrow. But I decided not to procrastinate, 
and, fully resigned to a wet skin, I trod 
into the Abbeville streets, and aroused 
expletives of astonishment from the citizans 
whom I asked in succession to direct me 
towards the Hesdin high-road. Two or three 
of them seemed to think me crazy, I was 
forcibly informed that Hesdin was about 
thirty-six kilometres distant, and that it 
was already three o'clock. However, I 
love to mystify people, and so I merely 
smiled while thanking them for their 
information, and went my way through the 
streets of the old town. 

An old town it must be, since it was 
hence that on the morning of the day of 
battle Philip of France and his hundred 
thousand men marchsad gaily to the north 
in quest of the English, Indeed, its houses 
bear witness to its age, and notably its 
white perpendicular church with the usual 
gallery of headless and otherwise disfigured 
saints and heroes on its facade to tell of the 
fury of the Revolution and much else. 
Bu’ it is altogether an attractive little 
place: cleanly, and with gay, provincial 
shops, the plums and pears in which were 
argument of the wealth of frait in the 
suburbs. It lies low compared to its 
surroundings, One gentleman of whom I 
entreated a direction almost frightened 
me by the energy with which he impressed 
upon me that I was to continue to mount a 
certain hill. ‘Il faut monter toujours— 
toujours, monsieur!” he declaimed with 
gesticulations, It seemed to me he could 
not have shown more emphasis had ‘he 
been sending me up Mount Everest 

But the Abbeville hill soon comes to 
an end, and discloses a spacious plateau to 
the horizon, which dispels all further 
anxiety about the task before one’s legs. 
Happily, too, when I had attained its 
summit, the sun had beaten the clouds, 
and the high wind and widening rifts of 
blue overhead were fair indications that I 
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should reach Crécy—if I reached it at all 
—sufficiently dry. It was just the kind 
of walk to enjoy, and just the day. Of 
strong beauty there is not much in this 
part of France; but there is something 
relishing and cheerful about broad, hedge- 
less expanses, with occasional dark shading 
of woods over the area, and long lines of 
limber, roadside poplars bending before 
the racy wind. Oae experiences here the 
same invigorating sense of breadth, dignity, 
and distanca that the American prairies 
inspire, It is the fashion to praise our 
hedgerows inordinately ; but no one can 
deny that they sadly abbreviate the 
horizon, Also, they interfere with the 
appreciation of a battlefield, even as they 
would extremely impede a cavalry charge, 
or arrest the advance in line of the best 
disciplined infantry. If Waterloo had been 
scored with hedges, there is no knowing if 
France would not still ba in the hands of 
the Napoleonic succession. They offer 
cover for skirmishing, and the adjacent 
ditches are convenient hiding-places for 
the man who thinks he has had enough of 
the battle, and fancies he has a little wound 
somewhere. But this said, it seems that 
all possible in favour of them has been 
said from a military point of view. 

I had not walked four kilometres from 
Abbeville when a courteous stranger in a 
gig overtook me, and offered me a lift, 
He proved to be a most patriotic retired 
captain of gendarmes, with a humorous 
turn of mind. 

‘Suppose now, monsieur,” he said, “I 
were to request to see your passport, and 
it were not to satisfy me, or you could not 
produce it, why should I not drive you at 
once to the district police commissioner ?” 

“The answer,” I replied, “is simple. 
You would not do so ungallant and absurd 
an action, because it would be anworthy of 
a proper Frenchman.” 

“Pas de compliments, monsieur,” insisted 
my curious friend who had me so much at 
his mercy. “I see it in your eyes and 
expression that you are not a common 
tourist—that you have, in fact, a purpose ia 
thus coming to France.” 

“To be sure,” I protested, “since it is 
not my habit to travel anywhere without a 
purpose.” 

“Excellent, monsieur, Thon I assure 
you I am taking you to my friend the 
Commissioner, who may then feel it im- 
perative to detain you.’ 

The mirth in him, if it was there, was 
80 well feigned that for a moment or two 





I was almost conviaced against instinct 
that I had fallen into the hands of a fool. 
My laughter seemed to irritate him; so 
that once he appeared quite ill-mannered 
for a captain of gendarmes, - 

But the cheat burst at last, and we 
passed to other topics; the worth of his 
horse, for instance, which pulled at the 
reins as if it had the strength of a 
locomotive, And anon, when we were at 
the village which was his destination, and 
when I had drunk with him and responded 
to his toasts, he did his utmost to persuade 
me to give up the idea of walking on to 
Crécy, and to return to Abbeville with him 
instead. 

“Tt is ungensrous, monsieur,” he con- 
tinued, peeping over the edge of his glass 
at me. “There were other battles in 


which you Eaglish did not come off well ; 
but we do not bear them in mind, Way 
should you come and hold your head high 
in our country just because five hundred 
your archers could shoot 


years ago 
straight ?” 

This was a pointed interrogation, and 
somewhat a delicate one to answer. Vain 
was it to prate about the sentiment of the 
thing. The stubborn fact remained that I 
was about to enjoy France’s humiliation 
for a minute or two. Could he, a French- 
man, feel aught else but displeased with 
me 4 

He proved, however, that he could. 
With a shrug of resignation, he took my 
hand and wished me good speed. 

“Toujours un Francais,” he shouted 
after ms, tapping his waistcoat to imply 
that his heart was rooted and grounded in 
fair France. 

I walked till I came ‘to a cross-road, 
with a low white “auberge” at the 
janction, The byway to the left led to 
Crécy across more fields of grain, cut and 
being cut, with here and there an iron 
cracifix by the roadside, the Christ with a 
supplicatory fresh ear or two of wheat set 
about its head. The wind still blew 
strong so that the slim poplars, with crests 
like the tails of a French poodle, bowed 
low before it. The sunset was at hand, 
with stormy portents in the west, And 
these signs seemed to stimulate the 
workers among the grain. They were 
present in surprising numbers considering 
that in ten miles I had seen but two small 
villages, and for the greater part of the 
way had not had a house in sight. A 
stolid-looking, broad-hipped race these 
north French folk seem, Both women and 
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men were in the fields, and working on an 
equality of exertion if not of pay. 

At the second kilometre stone from the 
junction Crécy came in sight in its 
wooded little valley. I had before then 
gone through the hamlet of Marcheville, a 
snug little place in a copse, with a church 
having a slated spire. But of adults 
Marcheville appeared bereft, and the two 
or three bare-legged children upon whom 
I chanced in the miry lanes fled to their 
domestic dunghills in front of the house 
with startled screams. 

Ciécy’s glen runs from south-east to 
north-west, and it was upon the northern 
slopes of the valley that Edward the Third 
marshalled his little army in waiting for 
the French. These latter had to dive into 
the valley to get up at him, and of course 
when the battle began our stout archers 
did not give their foemen half a chance of 
reaching the goal they strove at. Besides, 
it was just then such sticky weather as I 
myself found in the neighbourhood. After 
a twenty-kilometre tramp, the Frenchmen 
might well slip about in wrath and despair 
upon this chalky soil. 

The village boasts nowadays of one thou- 
sand eight hundred inhabitants, and as 


much enlightenment as may be expected 


of so remote a place, It has a club, and 
the club gives balls now and then. It has 
also several inns, one, the “Corne de 
Cerf,” of a mellow red brick, bearing date 
1613, Had I seen it ere I came to the 
“Golden Cannon,” I should have been 
ensnared by its antiquity; but there was 
no doubting the “Golden Cannon’s” 
superiority. At this hostelry there was a 
sort of table d’héte, the meeting-place of 
two or three of the town’s attorneys, and 
as many others who smured me by their 
cavils at the fare provided by mine host’s 
wife and the maid. It was certainly not 
rich food, and the steaks almost deserved 
the term of “cheval” which one attorney 
applied to theminan undertone. For drink 
we had cider, and it was so sour that it 
could not fail to be wholesome. In my 
ignorance of the customs of the “ Golden 
Cannon” table d’Léte, and _ thirsting 
greatly, early in the meal, and when no- 
thing else drinkable seemed coming, I 
grasped the private bottle of red wine of 
our president—I believe the mayor him- 
self, This almost stupefied the others, 
and their undisguised admiration of my 
audacity opened my eyes to the Jarceny. 
The mayor, however, nobly condoned the 
deed, and pressed the red wine upon me 





again when I made a wry face at the cider. 
Afterwards the guests separated with as 
little enthusiasm as they had shown when 
the soup appeared. I suppose none but a 
hero or a martyr by disposition can endure 
a bad dinner without resentment. 

Ere the meal was served, I had gone 
out to the battlefield in the gloaming with 
my landlord’s son for a guide. The boy 
was a student of medicine at Amiens, now 
at home for the vacation. After Amiens, 
Crécy was, he confessed, bad for the temper, 
even as the Crécy cider is bad for the teeth. 
He was charmed to be my guide “pour 
passer le temps.” And so we walked two 
kilometres out to the “eight trees” by 
the roadside, near which is the misshapen 
relic of the original cross raised where the 
blind King of Bohemia was laid low. The 
cross is a very venerable-looking object, 
with modern bracings of iron. Even a 
sceptical person must admit that it may 
well date from the fourteenth century. 
The King died here and was buried about 
fifty yards away, where the wheat stood 
dark in the twilight. Subsequently, his 
body was disinterred and conveyed to an 
abbey in the neighbourhood, whence it was 
later transported to Bohemia. 

Where the cross stands, lichened and 
chipped, but still substantial in its decay, 
we are in the very hollow of the valley, 
and in the middle of the space covered by 
the French army. The British bowmen 
shot from the upper ground into the mass 
of the enemy, disorganised by the falling 
back of the Genoese mercenaries, who were 
in the van of Philip’s forces. My guide 
was just of an age to feel a very natural 
distaste to show to a foreigner where his 
own countrymen came to grief. Yet he 
made no effort in admitting that we Britons 
degerved our victory. ‘They were tired,” 
he said of the French, “and it rained. 
You can see it would be difficult for them. 
There was no protection for them either, 
and your archers had a good aim.” 

One might have supposed he was talking 
of an event which he remembered as a 
boy. But doubtless in Crécy the tale has 
been passed down through the centuries, 
and the history manuals have kept it fairly 
fresh. You see this boy, like the retired 
captain of gendarmes, laid emphasis on 
our skill as marksmen. It is a skill worth 
perpetuating as a national heirloom. But 
for it we should not have come through 
the Peninsular War in Spain as well as we 
did. We have this on the testimony of the 
French General Marbot, whose memoirs 
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of the Napoleonic epoch ought to be 
instructive reading for England as well as 
France. ‘In my opinion,” he said, “ the 
principal cause of our reverses, although it 
has been mentioned by none of the military 
writers upon this war, was the immense 
superiority of precision ia the fire of the 
Eaglish infantry, which came from their 
constant musketry practice, and also very 
much from their formation in line of two 
ranks.” Perhaps a little of the credit for 
this precision ought to have been given to 
our national coolness of temperament, a 
quality that has often served us well on 
the battlefield. But for the sake of the 
profit we may get from General Marbot’s 
jadgement, it may be wise to attribute it 
to the causes he has discovered. Bisley 
Heath is an institution as valuable for us 
as the great manosivres upon which our 
friends across the Cannel pin their faith. 

It seems uncertain whether or not 
artillery was used at Crécy; but if it wae 
used, Elward’s gain of time in being able 
comfortably to establish himself on the 
ridge and to fix his cannons, having first 
dug trenches upon his flanks as a farther 
protective measure, was worth to him 
another thirty thousand men. The French 
must have been half mad to attack as they 
did in such a case, even though conscious 
of their superiority in numbers, Weary, 
and floundering up the slippery slops, they 
were at the mercy of the cannon-balls as 
well as the archers’ shafts, Bat, in all 
probability, we may dismiss the idea of 
artillery from Crécy. Surely the tradition 
would have been verified, if not by all the 
historians, by the harvest of cannon-shot 
which a later time would have reaped from 
the ploughed soil. Though even here it 
might be demurred that in those days 
ammunition was so precious that spent 
balls would be regathered on the field 
of battle with as much solicitude as if they 
: had been prisoners of price. 

Tae French captain of gendarmes had 
reproached me with going to Crésy to 
exali over a misfortane that France had 
suffered. Really there was little enough 
exaltation in the matter. Au event of 
five and a half centuries ago has receded 
almost beyond the limit at which it touches 
either pride or sympathy. A man must 
have the faculty of patriotism extremely 
well developed in him to feel the thrill of 
triumph after so long a lapse of time. It 
is permissible to think perhaps that he 
would be the gainer in such a case if he 
could feel towards France even as he feels 





towards England. We do not seem to be 
made with sympathies of absolate rigidity 
or of indefinite elasticity. 

By the time we were again at the 
“Golden Cannon” it was dark, and the 
dinner was ready. Afterwards the inn- 
keeper played ecarté with one of the 
attorneys, while the innkeepor’s wife 
looked on, and the mafd plucked a couple 
of fowls. Taese various incidents all took 
place fa the one large common room, which 
also possessed a famous chimney-corner, to 
which I withdrew with my cigar and 
coffee when I tired of watching the 
gamesters. 

Taosre was a gleam of speckless brass 
ware abut the room, and a black cat 
blinked at the flames which now and 
then broke from the logs on the hearth. 
It was early Ssptember, and therefore by 
no means cold. But an evening mist 
had come over the country which made 
the glow welcoms. Moreover, it was here 
that the “ cheval” and the soup had been 
cooked. 

I rose early the next morning, and 
hailed the sunlight elatedly. Tae auguries 
hai been very bad the night before, and 
my landlord had confirmed his student 
son’s prognostications about a wet to- 
morrow. Instead of this, the blue of the 
heavens was uobroken, and there was a 
crispness in the air which told of a spurt 
of frost ere the dawn. 

Crécy, like any other red-roofed little 
country town, looked gay and sparkling 
uoder the morning light. A milkman 
cried throuzh the streets at half-past six, 
and from my wiadow I boheld the various 
tradesmen and their families come to their 
doors and gaz) and peer up at the sky 
contentedly. Thare was further a very 
noisy gathering of poultry about the 
cobbles of the broad, lozenge - shaped 
martket-place, near which the ‘Golden 
Cannon ” stands, with its toy sign pointing 
at the house over the way. The ‘' Golden 
Cannon” black cat could ba seen stealing 
discreetly through this throng of excited 
fowls, its ears set back as if it were fally 
prepared for the worst should a sudden 
murderous impulse seiz3 tha Crésy ban- 
tams, 

I took my breakfast an hour before the 
rest, and was gone ere the landlord had 
left his bad, Five portly basins of bread 
and milk were preparing. Tais is the 
* Golden Cannon’s” preliminary déjeuner. 
Oae can hardly fancy an attorney bogin- 
ning the day’s business with bread and 
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milk ; but I fear the landlord and landlady 
of the “‘ Golden Cannon” are not people to 
make allowance for prejudices or uncon- 
ventional hankerings at meal-time, The 
maid was still plucking at the poultry 
while I consumed this homely fare, They 
must have been as old as the battle itself 
if, as it seemed, they had kept her pulling 
at them from ten o’clock until six. But 
perhaps they were a new couple. 

Ere leaving the town, I strolled through 
its streets and out on the western side, 
The heavy bunches of black grapes on the 
facade of two or three of the houres ap- 
peared ripe enough to eat—though not 
after bread and milk. The brown faces 
and the cleanly dress of blue cotton 
with white head gear made the gentler 
sex of the town seem uncommonly at- 
tractive. I noticed this still more in the 
dilspidated old church at the corner of the 
market-place, wherein I found them upon 
their knees, with “rcours de charité” set 
among them, The church may well date 
from before the battle, at least as a 
foundation. It has a curious conglomerate 
of a tower, and though at first sight of 
strong, white stone, cne discovers that the 
stone is a mere epidermis over walls of an 
antique kind of red brick. An unusual 
offer of indulgences in placards upon the 
church door seemed to argue either that 
the town was in need of special absolution, 
or was for some unapparent reason tem- 
porarily licensed with special favour. Of 
monuments I discovered none, save ex- 
ternally at the east end, where was an 
enclosed space marking the spot where 
‘the body of that venerable and discreet 
person—the late curé of the parish,” lay 
under the Crécy sods. His epitaph further 
said that “he Jived to do good to others,” 
Even a Positivist would admit that he 
could have had no nobler inscription over 
his bones. 
~ In the centre of the market-place is an 
old cross, contemporary with the nucleus 
of the church. It is of the same old red 
brick, with stone capitals; though the 
pedestal is much worn by the friction of 
blue smocks and their owners. 

Of literature, C:écy possesses none, 
Not without hope, I approached a shop 
with sundry books and bottles of ink in 
its wiidows. It would be odd indeed, 
methought, if in all these generations 
some native bard, apolegetic or otherwise 
for his country’s mishap, bad not been 
born, and put his notions into rhyme, 
with perhaps certain strong local touches 





valuable to this later age, But I was too 
sanguine, Within, the shop was con- 
secrated to wall-papers and little else, 
The master of it disclaimed any connection 
with the battlefield. He had not so 
much as a photograph of the “eight 
trees” which stand by themselves among 
the beetroot and grain where the fight 
was hottest, or of the King of Bohemia’s 
well-frayed cross. But he admitted that, 
with enterprise, money might be made by 
a pamphlet or a cameras, Not once nor 
twice only had he been asked for such 
mementoes— “always by the English, 
monsieur, you understand ”—and, really, 
if he had a little spare cash—— 

Perhaps when the railway is constructed 
the spare cash may be forthcoming. 

From the wall-paper shop I turned my 
face towards Hesdin, twenty kilometres 
to the north. The sky still held serene, 
though to be sure it was but a quarter 
past seven. The air was sweet and mild 
now, and with a touch that told of the 
sea but a few leagues to the north-west. 

When I had passed the hill of the mill, 
and scoffed in my heart at the miller— 
though to some his aggressive patriotism 
may seem an estimable quality—I took to 
the fields, with the blood-red poppies 
bright among the fervid greenery of the 
beets. There were at least three larks in 
the air above as I descended the ridge, 
which concealed the little red-roofed town 
when I was less than a quarter of a mile 
from it, One does not expect larks to 
sing in September, but the choir was not 
the less welcome for its untimeliness. 
Besides, it was an augury of good. And 
in fact there was no rain all the day, and 
noon found me at the table d’béte of the 
“ Hotel de France” at Hesdin, in the pre- 
sence of a new group of Frenchmen. 





AFTERNOON; TEA. 


Five o’cleck tea is” generally regarded 
as an institution of comparatively recent 
growth. Mra. Fanny Kemble, in her 
interesting “ Records,” tells us that when 
she was staying at Belvoir Castle in March, 
1842, she received private invitations on 
several afternoons to the room of a certain 
Duchess who, with a circle of specially 
favoured friends, was engaged in the brew- 
ing and drinking of tea. “I do not 
believe,” says Mrs. Kemble, “that now 
universally honoured and observed institu- 
tion of ‘ five o’clock ’ tea dates further back 
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in the annals of English civilisation than 
this very private and, I think, rather 
shame-faced practice of it.” There is 
evidence on record, from sundry sources, 
to prove that between 1840 and 1850, 
various attempts were made to introduce 
the practice of afternoon tea-drinkirg ; but 
although in isclated cases the cheerful cup 
won its way, it was not until a good many 
years later that the custom became gene- 
rally established, 

Bat although the practice was a novelty 
when the noble Duchess and her friends, 
greatly daring, raised their private altar at 
Belvoir to the feminine deity, it was really 
a revival of an old habit. In 1758 there 
was published a little book with the 
following title: ‘‘The Good and Bad 
Effects of Tea Considered, with some 
Considerations on Afternoon Tea-Drinking, 
and the many Subsequent Evils attending 
it”; and there are many allusions in 
memoirs and other works of the past 
which show that three or four o'clock, if 
not five o’clock, tea-drinking was familiar to 
our forbears. The habit was bitterly 


attacked, as may be gathered from the 
title just given. 


The opponents of tea, a 
hundred and forty years or so ago, were 
as fanatical in their denunciation of the 
mild beverage of far Cathay, as those who 
now espouse the cause of the Chinese 
shrub often are in their attacks upon all 
those other beverages which are pleasingly 
labelled “intoxicating liquors.” 

Jonas Hanway, who is better known as 


the man who first carried an opened: 


umbrella in the streets of London, attacked 
the whole practice of tea-drinking. He 
denounced it as a dangerous custom, 
pernicious to health, obstructing industry, 
and impoverishing the nation. Dr. John- 
son reviewed Hanway’s “ Essay,” and, as 
might have been expected from a man who 
was accustomed to keep Mrs, Thrale up 
until the small hours were well advanced, 
making endless cups of tea for him, brought 
his heavy artillery to bear upon the author 
of such a heresy. Goldsmith also “slated ” 
it in a lighter strain, and pointed out the 
superiority of tea as a drink for women 
over the spirituous decoctions formerly in 
favour with the sex. A greater than 
Hanway, John Wesley, delivered himself 
of a philippic against the popular beverage. 
He declared that thehabit of tea-drinking was 
wastefully expensive—tes was then about 
twenty shillings a pound—that it impaired 
digestion, unstrung the nerves, and induced 
symptoms of paralysis. It was a terrible 





indictment, but its effect was like that of 
the great lord cardinal’s curse, for no one 
seemed one penny the worse, and tea- 
drinking continued to flourish. It was 
only a few years after Wesley and Hanway, 
and other enemies of tea, had done their 
best to arrest its growing use, that Cowper, 
in his delightful picture of the pleasures of 
a winter evening, immortalised the joys of 
the “cups that cheer but not inebriate.” 

Oliver Wendell Holmes has recently 
defined afternoon tea as “giggle, gabble, 
gobble, and git.” As for the “ gabble,” it is 
a comparatively charitable version of the 
scandal which is always associated with 
the steam of the teapot. Why do “tea 
and scandal” appear to go so naturally 
together? The association is of long 
standing. In Restoration days, when tea 
was sold at from twenty to fifty shillings a 
pound, it was as popular with the ladies as 
at any subsequent period, and the talk 
appropriate to tea-drinking was of the 
true scandalous quality. In Congreve’s 
“Way of the World,” Mirabell speaks of 
“genuine and authorised tea-table talk— 
such as mending of fashions, spoiling 
reputations, railing at absent friends, and 
so forth.” And in an earlier comedy, 
“The Double-Dealer,” by the same drama- 
tist, when some one asks where the ladies 
are, he is told that ‘‘ they are at the end of 
the gallery, retired to their tea and scandal, 
according to their ancient custom, after 
dinner.” 

It is evident that scandal was ungallantly 
associated with tea because the latter was 
at first, and for many a long year there- 
after, peculiarly a woman’s drink. The 
men of the last century were accustomed, 
like Squire Western, to sneer at tea and 
coffee as ‘“slops,” while members of the 
male sex who, like Cowper, avowed their 
liking for the mild delights of the teapot 
were put down as milksops. No one, how- 
ever, ventured to describe Dr. Johneon as 
a milksop, although his devotion to tea 
was unbounded. ‘I suppose,” says Bos- 
well, ‘no person ever enjoyed with more 
relish the influence of that fragrant leaf 
than Johnson. The quantities which he 
drank of it at all hours were so great that 
his nerves must have been uncommonly 
strong not to have been extremely relaxed 
by such an intemperate use of it. He 
assured me that he never felt the least in- 
convenience from it ; which is a proof tha: 
the fault of his constitution was rather a 
too great tension of fibres than the 
contrary.” ‘Tension of fibres” is an odd 
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phrase, but there is no doubt that Johnson’s 
tea-drinking powers were exceptional. 

De Quincey was almost as fond of the 
fragrant infusion as the lexicographer him- 
self. In the pleasant picture which the 
essayist gives us of the interior of his 
northern cottage, on a winter’s evening, 
when the mountain winds are roaring 
fiercely outside—the small room populous 
with books, and warmed by the blaze of a 
cheerful fire, the flickering light of which 
is reflected from ‘furniture plain and 
modest, befitting the unpretending cottage 
of a scholar”—in this sanctum the tea- 
table stands by the fire, and on it is an 
eternal teapot,” for, says De Quincey, ‘I 
usually drink tea from eight o'clock at 
night to four in the morning.” This is 
quite worthy of Dr. Johnson; but tea 
consumed in such a fashion was almost as 
unwholesome as the other beverage—the 
ruby-coloured drug in the large decanter 
—which disputed with the teapot the 
command of the opiam-eater’s table. De 
Quincey took high ground in his defence 
of the cups that cheer. ‘ Tea,” he says, 
“though ridiculed by those who are 
naturally coarse in their nervous sensi- 
bilities, or are become so from wine- 
drinking, and are not susceptible of 
influence from so refined a stimulant, will 
always be the favourite beverage of the 
intellectual.” 

In these later days tea is as popular 
with most men as with women, and the 
old sneer at tea-table talk has rather lost 
its point. Perhaps we may take refuge 
behind the Quinceyan axiom, and claim 
that we have all become intellectual. Or 
is it that we have all become artistic, and 
are unable to resist the appeals which 
pretty porcelain, dainty napery, and other 
graceful accompaniments of five o'clock 
tea make to our esthetic sense? Or 
again, is the real reason of the increased 
popularity of tea among men to be found 
in the process at which De Quincey hints— 
in the decay of the habit of hard drinking, 
and in the consequent increased sensibility 
of the palate to the delicate fragrance of 
the Indian and Chinese leaf ? 

On one point, at least, we may con- 
gratulate ourselves, and that is, on the 
improvement in tea-table manners. Some 
old-fashioned folk used to signalise the 
conclusion of their tea-drinking by turning 
the cup upside down in the saucer. In 
other circles, the recognised sign of a dis- 
inclination for more tea was the placing of 
the spoon in the cup instead of in the 





saucer. When the Queen’s first Prime 
Minister, Lord Melbourne, was a lad, 
residing at Glasgow in the house of one 
of the University professors—about the 
end of the last century—he wrote to his 
mother an account of the Glasgow table 
manners, 

“We drink healths at dinner,” he 
writes, “hand round the cake at tea, and 
put our spoons into our cups when we 
desire to have no more, exactly in the 
same manner that we used to behave at 
Hatfield, at Eton, and at Cambridge.” 





ALMANAOCKS. 


WHEN stormy winds are blowing and 
dead leaves are whirling about, the cry of 
“ Almanack ” from some street-seller seems 
to give force to the impression that it is 
practically all over with the current year, 
and that we must look out for its 
successor. 

Imagination bridges over the dreary times 
we may expect of fog, and frost, and mud, 
and shows us an opening spring, which, 
for once, will not disappoint expectations, 
We begin to think of next year’s holidays, 
and are curious about when Easter will 
fall, and when Whitsuntide ; and when the 
new almanack appears in its bright cover 
it becomes, for the moment, an interesting 
object, as being, as it were, the programme 
of the coming year’s entertainment. Per- 
haps our interest would be the greater if 
the almanacks were not so universally 
diffased, and were more difficult to 
acquire. But with most people towards 
the end of the year it begins to rain 
almanacks. To say nothing of those 
dropped into the letter-box or left flatter- 
ing about in the area or front garden, 
which are concerned with wonder-working 
pills and ointments, there are almanacks 
pouring ip, and gratis too, from every 
side. Tradesmen bestow them on their 
customers; insurance companies rejoice 
their policy-holders with fine ones in gold 
and colours. Charming little calendars 
appear in boxes of mixed biscuits, and 
your local journal bestows upon its sub- 
scribers a sheet almanack altogether too 
vast either to be hung up or shelved. It 
is incumbent, too, for every man to support 
the almanack of his own particular trade 
or profession. Solicitors, bankers, grocers, 
gardeners, stockbrokers, all these and a 
hundred other interests are appealed to by 
some special form of almanack. 
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With this universal diffusion, naturally, 
the almanack has lost some of its ancient 
diguity. There was a time when the calendar 
was something of a religious mystery, the 
knowledge of which was confined to a 
priestly or patrician caste. A good deal 
was thought of the bold enterprise of 
C. Flavius, who, about 300 B.c, wormed 
out the secret lore of the heathen pontiffs 
of the period, and published the whole 
calendar, with full particulars of all the 
lucky and unlucky days of the year, on 
the wails of the Forum of Rome. And 
the curious arbitrary divisions of the 
Roman Calendar, which few, especially 
schoolboys, can carry in their heads for 
long together, were perhaps cunningly 
devised for keeping the matter out of un- 
professional hands, 

Yet the calendar of old Rome has come 
down to us practically intact, and one of 
its slight anomalies—the occurrence, that 
is, of two long months in succession, July 
and August—is a curious reminder of a 
morsel of ancient history. When the 


sixth month of the year, reckoning from 
March, was dedicated out of respect to 
Augustus, it was 


felt that his month 
ought to be at least as long as that of his 
uncle Julius, or July—and so February, 
already short of a day, was robbed of 
another. The deed was a good one, for 
nobody cares how short February may be, 
or would grudge August even two or three 
days more, 

More durable calendars in stone and 
marble have come down to us from among 
the monuments and relics of ancient Rome, 
and such a famous poet as Ovid thought 
fit to illustrate the calendar by recounting 
the legends and traditions that attached 
to it. The subject is one not likely to 
attract a modern poet. Yet there have 
been attempts at a rhymed calendar. And, 
indeed, there are experts who will teach 
you a certain strange doggerel about a 
man who lived at Dover, which if properly 
applied supplies a perpetual calendar that 
will give the day of the month for the 
asking. But the only rhyme of the sort 
that has fairly established itself in popular 
favour is the somewhat trite one beginning, 
“ Thirty days hath September,” which has 
existed in one form or another for a good 
many centuries, but of which the original 
author is unknown. 

As for the calendar itself, we may fairly 
infer that it reached Europe by way of 
Egypt, where the priestly caste possessed 
considerable astronomical knowledge; and 





doubtless the Chaldeans had also a hand 
in it. When Rome went down under 
the pressure of barbarian warriors, the 
Church kept up the calendar and adapted 
it to its own purposes, and the eccle- 
siastical calendar is an instrument of con- 
siderableingenuity in itsdevices for keeping 
in touch with the movement of the spheres, 
with its Epact and Dominical Letters, and 


‘tables for the determination of Easter. 


When once the early British Church had 
been brought into conformity on this latter 
important point, the Roman Calendar, with 
its fasts and feasts, became current through 
the length and breadth of the British Isles. 
Many fine examples of calendars illumi- 
nated on vellum are to be found in collec- 
tions of ancient manuscripts. A more 
primitive ‘calendar, but one more easily 
understanded of the people, was the clogg, 
a square block of wood, with the days of 
the months scored on the angles, a quarter 
of a year on each angle. The Sundays are 
indicated by a longer notch, and each 
saint’s day has its symbol carved with a 
knife on the flat surface of the wood. 
Many examples of these cloggs were in 
existence and even in use a century ago. 
These seem to be derived from the 
ancient Roman calendar of stone, with the 
record of three months of the year carved 
on each of its four sides. 

But the almanack properly so called, 
owes its existence to another set of ideas. 
In its origin it is not merely a device for 
keeping people in mind of the progress of 
the year. It is an attempt to show what 
destiny has in store for us as indicated by 
the position of the stars in any particular 
year. And as, according to astrological 
lora, the destinies of men are ruled by the 
different aspects of the planets, so also the 
human body is subject to the influence of 
the constellations through which the sun 
appears to pass in his yearly course. A 
French almanack of 1610 gives a diagram 
of the human body surrounded by all the 
signs of the zodiac, and indicates the 
various organs and members over which 
these signs have power; and this for a 
guide “pour les saignéss,” or to show at 
what periods blood may be let with safety. 
Bat the same almanack also gives directions 
sensible enough for the avoidance of the 
plague, which would not be found fault 
with by a modern fashionable physician 

Who would keep his body in health 
And resist the infection of the plague, 
Let him seek joy, and sadness fly, 


Avoid places where infections abound, 
And cherish joyous company. 
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A few examples exist of almanacks of 
this character, before the invention of 
printing, although none, it is believed, 
earlier than the twelfth century. But 
some of the earliest specimens of printing 
are block-printed German sheet almanacks 
which are chiefly concerned about blood- 
letting. The earliest English printed 
almanack is the calendar of Shepardes, of 
the fifteenth century. But many almanacks 
must have come into existence when Queen 
Elizabeth gave the monopoly of publishing 
them to two members of the Stationers’ 
Company. King James afterwards ex- 
tended the patent to include the Company 
in its corporate capacity and the two 
Universities, which last assigned their 
rights for a yearly consideration to the 
Company. 

But with the Civil War the monopoly 
was broken through. Oxford, where the 
King chiefly resided, might issue its loyal 
almanacks; but the more popular and 
widely circulated was the almanack of 
William Lilley, the astrologer, first issued 
for 1643, under the title, ‘ Merlini Anglici 
Ephemeris.” The English Merlin is to 


be credited with the foresight of getting 
upon the winning side, and prophesying 


boldly for the Parliament was presently 
justified by the overwhelming victories of 
his party. In the issue of the Ephemeris 
for 1647, the prophet, writing in October, 
1646, launched out into a bold pean of 
victory: ‘A new world since this time 
twelve months! Townes and cities taken 
or surrendered, armies Royall routed, 
the Parliament forces, ubicunque, vic- 
torious, His Majesty distressed, the Prince 
fled beyond sea.” He does not hesitate 
to show how the approaching conjunc- 
tion of Mars and Jupiter presages still 
further calamity for the Royal head. But 
his triumph does not make the prophet 
magnanimous. He has no words too 
scornful for a rival seer who has en- 
deavoured to find encouragement in the 
stars for the losing side, “ that miserable 
A BC fellow Naworth, of Oxford.” But 
** Naworth,” who is really Captain George 
Wharton, writing under an anagram of his 
name, and who styles himself student in 
astronomy, replies in a pamphlet with 
much spirit, and shows that Lilley’s fine 
astrological tables, his houses of the 
planets, and tables of their essential dig- 
nities, are copied without acknowledgement 


from LEichstadius his Ephemerie, The 


gallant Captain owns sadly enough that the. 


worst things have befallen his party, but 





will not allow that the stars fought against 
them. 


The fault, dear Brutus, is not in the stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings, 


But Lilley had practically the best of 
the argument. He goes on prophesying, 
and is made much of by the “ honourable 
worthies” of the Parliament, who send 
him to the camp at Colchester to encourage 
the soldiers by his predictions. For a 
time he is a prophet in much honour, and 
gains great largesse, including a gold chain 
from the King of Sweden for honourable 
mention in his almanack. Alas, there are 
no such rewards for almanack makers in 
these days ! 

But with the Restoration Merlin has to 
sing small, and sue out his pardon with 
the rest, and the period brings to light a 
rival almanack, “ Poor Robin’s,” of a light 
and laughter-loving character, which makes 
fun of the astrological lore and weather 
predictions of its more serious contem- 
poraries, Under January, 1664, we read : 
“There will be much frost and cold 
weather in Greenland.” For February the 
forecast is: ‘‘ We may expect some showers 
of rain either this month, or the next, or 
the next after that, or else we shall have a 
very drye spring.” For July: ‘' If we should 
have much snow this month it will be great 
hindrance to haymaking.” And under a 
dissertation “of the critical or unfortunate 
days of the year” we read : ‘If on the 5th 
of May thou play a match either at foot- 
ball or wrastling, and there break a leg or 
arm, then that is an unfortunate day.” 
Eclipses, too, are burlesqued, and the 
pompous diction of the astrologers is 
parodied. “Poor Robiu’s Almanack” 
suited the temper of the times, and 
brought in good profits to the Stationers’ 
Company, who published it, and who had 
now regained their monopoly. 

In spite of the persiflage of “Poor 
Robin,” people still believed in weather 
prophets, the most successful of whom 
was Francis Moore, under whose name the 
Stationers’ Company began, in 1680, to 
publish “Vox Stellarum,” a prophetic 
almanack, which continues in existence 
to the present day, and which as “Old 
Moore’s Almanack” still enjoys a good 
reputation. Each year from the above 
early date, ‘Old Moore” has also shown 
a wonderful astronomical hieroglyphic 
plate, in which crowns, sceptres, skulls, 
swords, torches, and various emblematic 
figures are freely introduced, If you are 
clever enough to read the hieroglyph, you 
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are in a position to start as seer on your 
own account ; but the venerable author is 
generally able to show that events have 
vindicated his ambiguous oracles. 

But “Old Moore” was hardly looked 
upon by his contemporaries as an orthodox 
astrologer. It was left for Partridge to 
continue the high school of prophecy after 
Lilley’s death. Partridge had been con- 
cerned in the publishing of the “ English 
Merlin,” and there is a Partridge’s Al- 
manack to this day. He enjoys the dis- 
tinction of an allusion by Pope, who sings 
in the concluding stanzas of the “ Rape of 
the Lock,” where he describes the lock of 
Belinda’s bair as glorified into a constella- 
tion : 

This Partridge soon shall view in cloudless skies, 

When next he looks through Galileo’s eyes ; 


And hence th’ egregious wizard shall foredoom 
The fate of Louis, and the fall of Rome. 


The Stationers’ Company long continued 
to monopolise the trade in almanacks, 
rigorously prosecuting those who infringed 
their patent. It was towards the end of 
the eighteenth century that one Thomas 
Carnan, a bookseller, for three successive 
years published an almanack, and was 
thrice imprisoned. Then it occurred to 
him to question the rights of the Company, 
and in 1775 the Court of Common Pleas 
decided in his favour. But although the 
monopoly was broken through, the Com- 
pany still had the virtual control of the 
trade in their hands, and continued to 
issue the good old astrological, mytho- 
logical almanacks, with ‘ Poor Robin” as 
an antidote, whose jokes, though no 
coarser than of old, appeared so, perhaps, 
to a more refined age, 

But in 1829, the Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Useful Knowledge began to issue 
the British Almanack, which, with its 
“Companion,” formed an almost terribly 
serious block of useful information. There 
were no pleasant astrological conceits here 
to be found, no little jokes, and anecdotes, 
and pleasant stories, such as often marked 
the frivolous almanacks of the period ; and 
the statistics and economics were only 
relieved by sketches of new public build- 
ings; and depressing enovgh and even 
saddening were the public buildings, the 
local town-halls, the commercial rooms, 
of the Thirties and Forties, as a glance at 
any of the old “‘ Companions ” will show. 

All this time, up to 1834, it must be 
remembered, there was a stamp duty on 
almanacks of one shilling and threepence 
& copy, and it was not till this duty was 
repealed that almanacks began to spread 





into popular everyday use. Till that date 
the most serious concurrents of the estab- 
lished almanacks were the ‘“ pocket- 
books,” once considered as an almost 
indispensable item of personal belongings. 
Local pocket-books often attained a 
surprising amount of success, The East 
Anglian stood by the Ipswich pocket-book, 
the West-countryman would swear by that 
of Bath. At the beginning of the year 
these pocket-books well bound, and often 
smart in red morocco, with gilt edges, 
formed quite a show in the shop of the 
country stationer. People sent in their 
names betimes for these publications, and 
looked forward to their appearance with 
much interest, There was the calendar, 
of course, and some astronomical notes, 
copies of verses, a sentimental story, 
maxims and proverbs, all neatly bound, 
with flap and pockets, Excellent en- 
gravers concentrated their talents into 
little gems, an inch in diameter, to form 
headings to their popular pages. They 
are all gone now, probably gone to the 
limbo of extinct annuals, of Keepsakes, and 
of Books of Beauty. 

In the great increase of almanacks 
which followed the abolition of the duty, 
comic almanacks had their place. But 
even these gave a certain amount of solid in- 
formation, and their fun was of very mild 
and harmless character, Even Cruikshank 
failed to invest the calendar with much 
humorous verve, and there is after all 
something ghastly in a joke which has to 
be kept on hand all the year round, as is 
the function of an almanack. But Cruik- 
shank’s almanack is one of the few of 
which the back numbers are valuable. In 
a general way an old almanack is only 
saleable by weight, and it rarely makes its 
appearance even in the rummage boxes of 
the bookstalls, Yet, scarce as old al- 
manacks must ultimately become, nobody 
seems to have yet arisen with a mania for 
collecting them. It is sufficient, perhaps, 
that the British Museum Library possesses 
a great collection of them, the titles of 
which fill a portly volume of the catalogue 
under the heading of Ephemerides, 

Bat the solidest of all the almanacks and 
the one of most importance, from a scientific 
point of view, is the Nautical Almanack, 
which was originally started by the 
Astronomer Royal, Dr. Maskeleyne, in 
1767, and is now compiled under the 
direction of the Admiralty by the best 
astronomical authorities. This almanack 
is published three or four years in advance, |} 
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so that navigators on distant voyages need 
never be without its assistance. Thus, 
incidentally, it becomes the basis of most of 
the almanacks of the day, which are in- 
debted to it for the more scientific part of 
their contents, Bat it is, as yet, impossible 
to publish a meteorological almanack which 
shall give a scientific forecast of the weather 
—and secure the confidence of the world 
in general by always turning out to be 
right in the main. Such a system one 
P. Marphy thought he had discovered, 
and published an almanack for 1837 based 
upon his discovery. This turned out very 
well ; the almanack was often wonderfully 
right, and upon one especial day occurred 
a violent and unexpected storm which had 
actually been predicted by the almanack- 
maker for that very day. In consequence 
there was a demand for the next issue of 
the almanack that was unprecedented in 
Paternoster Row. The Row itself was 
blockaded by eager applicants, and Pactolus 
seemed to be within the reach of the 
famous Mr. Murphy. Buat alas! the new 
volume failed most dismally in its purpose. 
Never was weather more perverse, running 
constantly counter to all poor Murphy’s 
carefully calculated predictions. The man 
himself owned that he had been utterly 
wrong, but his system was all right. He 
had left out one particular factor in his 
calculations, but next time, if people would 
only try him again, they would see how 
right he would be. There was no rush for 
the next year’s issue, but still a fair demand ; 
but the system turned out no better than 
before, and after another set of explana- 
tions and another trial, Murphy’s almanack 
closed its career. 





PARISIAN CAFES THIRTY YEARS 
AGO. 


In 1862, the late M. Alfred Delvau 
published an interesting volume entitled 
‘Histoire Anecdotique des Cafés et 
Cabarets de Paris,” the original cost of 
which was three and a half francs ; this 
little work, long since become a biblio- 
graphical rarity, is now generally quoted 
in booksellers’ catalogues at the advanced 
price of from thirty to forty france. Ina 
smartly written preface, the author alludes 
to the subject chosen by him as follows: 
‘Those who know Paris need not be told 
that what in England is called ‘ home life’ 
is with us an impossibility ; such a mode 
of existence would appear to us intolerable. 





What we require is publicity, whether on 
the boulevard or in a cabaret matters little ; 
we are a nation of ‘ poseurs,’ and are only 
at our ease when in the midst of a crowd, 
‘ poseurs’ like ourselves. And where can 
we satisfy this gregarious propensity more 
agreeably than in a café, that ‘democratic 
drawing-room,’ as it has been aptly termed, 
where, surrounded by congenial spirits, we 
may play the part of talker or listener, as 
the fancy prompts us?” 

A few extracts from this curious little 
book, supplemented by my own personal 
recollections, may perhaps not be un- 
interesting, especially as certain of the 
establishments described have now ceased 
to exist, their very names indeed being 
almost entirely forgotten. One, however, 
the last vestige of which disappeared 
previous to the publication of Delvau’s 
volume, deserves a word of mention, 
namely, the Café de Paris on the Boulevard 
des Italiens, founded in 1822, and finally 
closed in 1857. This, in its day the most 
fashionable resort of the kind, combined 
the specialities of café and restaurant, and 
counted among its habitual frequenters, 
members of the Jockey Club, diplomats, 
and other social notabilities, including the 
witty Count de Montrond; Véron, the 
manager of the Opera; Alexandre Dumas, 
and Roger de Beauvoir. The charges were 
high, the average cost of an ordinary 
dinner varying from fifteen to twenty-five 
francs, a tariff effectually preventing 
impecanious “‘flineurs” from patronising 
the locality. Oae of these, I remember 
hearing, occasionally adopted the following 
ingenious mode of penetrating gratuitously 
into the sanctum. Strolling unconcernedly 
in, he enquired of the “dame du comptoir” 
if a certain nobleman, whose absence from 
Paris he had previously ascertained, had 
ordered a table to be reserved that day for 
him ; and, on receiving an answer in the 
negative, leisurely withdrew. Then, taking 
up his position, tooth-pick in hand, on the 
steps leading to the Boulevard, with the 
air of a man who had dined well, he 
succeeded in attracting the attention of a 
stray passer-by or two, and his vanity 
gratified, pocketed his tooth-pick, and 
quietly proceeded to appease his hunger 
at the two-franc ordinary of the Grand 
Colbert, or the still cheaper ‘ Boeuf a la 
mode,” congratulating himself that if he 
had not actually dined at the Café de 
Paris, he had at least enjoyed the credit of 
having done so. 

At the northern extremity of the Pa'ais 
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Royal, projecting far into the garden, stands 
the Café de la Rotonde, originally known 
as the Café du Caveau, one of the oldest 
and—of late years—most elegant estab- 
lishments of the kind in Paris. The 
interior is handsomely decorated, the base 
of the ‘‘comptoir” where the presiding 
lady officiates, consisting of a solid block 
of white marble ; and the ceiling and walls 
are adorned with arabesques executed by 
well-known artists, Cards, nay, even chess 
and dominoes are prohibited, and smoking, 
except under an awning permanently ex- 
tending outside the café, is strictly tabooed. 
A few years ago, says Delvau, the pheno- 
menal bass voice of the waiter specially 
charged with the function of pouring out 
the coffee, popularly designated Lablache, 
attracted all Paris to the Palais Royal, his 
sonorous utterance of the prescribed for- 
muls, “Pas d’créme, Mossieu?” literally 
shaking the windows. The story goes 
that an old Marquise, impressed by his 
stentorian tones, and thinking it a pity 
that so fine a voice should not be cultivated 
for operatic purposes, obtained for him 
admission to the Conservatoire, where for 
several months he underwent the customary 
ordeal of exercises and scales. The bene- 
volent lady’s project, however, proved a 
failure ; her protégé either would not or 
could not learn; he longed once more to 
wear his apron and round jacket, and at 
length, throwing his ambition—if he had 
any—to the winds, the pseudo Lablache, 
to the great delight of his hitherto incon- 
solable patrons, quietly resumed his post 
at the Café de la Rotonde. 

In 1724, some years after the installation 
of the Thédtre Francais in what is now 
the Rue de 1’Ancienne Comédie, Procope, 
a native of Sicily, conceived the happy 
idea of opening a café exactly opposite the 
theatre. The success of his. venture was 
prodigious from the very outset, and, before 
many weeks had elapsed, the Café Procope 
had become a recognised literary centre, 
among its constant patrons being Voltaire, 
Piron, Fontenelle, Crébillon, and Diderot. 
After the removal of the Comédie Francaise 
to the Rue Richelieu, the prosperity of this 
once famous establishment sensibly dimi- 
nished, and it gradually sank to the level 
of a fourth-rate café, mainly frequented by 
the billiard-loving students of the Quartier 
Latin, Shortly before the outbreak of the 
Franco-German war, if I recollect rightly, 
it was finally closed, and its contents were 
dispersed ; but what became of the table at 
which Voltaire formerly sat, a relic care- 





fully handed down from generation to 
generation since the days of Procope, I 
have failed to discover. 

More fortunate has been the lot of the 
Café de la Régence, the chosen resort since 
its foundation in 1718 of the votaries of 
the noble game of chess. Originally 
situated in one of the narrow streets de- 
molished on the junction of the Tuileries 
and the Louvre, it now occupies a promi- 
nent place in the Rue St. Honoré, facing 
the present site of the Comédie Frangaise. 
Its reputation dates from the epoch when 
the unconquered Philidor measured his 
strength against Jean Jacques Rousseau, a 
struggle invariably terminating in the 
defeat of the latter; while the list of 
illustrious visitors who at different periods 
have figured there as spectators, includes 
such strangely-assorted celebrities as Vol- 
taire and the Maréchal de Richelieu, the 
EmperorJ oseph the Second andd’Alembert, 
Maurice de Saxe and General Bonaparte, 
Louvet, the author of “ Faublas,” and 
Benjamin Franklin. Previous to 1848, 
one of the most assiduous frequenters of 
the Café de la Régence was Alfred de 
Musset, a first-rate chess-player, whose 
usual antagonist was Provost, the excellent 
actor of the Théatre Frarcasis. The poet 
Méry seldom missed an opportunity of 
watching the game; he was the chilliest 
mortal I ever met, always enveloped in a 
thick fur-lined cloak, no matter at what 
season of the year. While strolling on the 
Boulevard with the dramatist Varin one 
bright afternoon in May, we came across 
Méry, looking the picture of misery. 

 Qu’avez-vous ?” inquired Varin, struck 
by his woebegone air. 

“Ce que j'ai!” dolefally replied Méry, 
shivering under his capacious garment, 
*¢ j'ai l’hiver.” 

At the corner of the Rue de Navarin, in 
the Bréda quarter, is a tavern of modest 
appearance, formerly distinguished by the 
sign of ‘‘ Au petit Rocher,” but now better 
known as the “ Cabaret Dinochau.” “ You 
may dine very well there,” remarks our 
author, “provided that you have two 
francs in one pocket and—ten in the 
other.” Itis strictly a literary and artistic 
resort, and thirty years ago was the daily 
rendezvous of young poets, novelists, and 
journalists, many of whom have since made 
their mark, Among these were Henri 
Murger, authcr of the ‘ Vie de Bohéme,” 
the photographer and aéronaut Nadar, 
the realistic Champfleury, Jules Noriac, 
Alphonse Daudet, and, last not least, the 
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witty humorist, Charles Monselet, I knew 
the latter personally, and never wished to 
meet a more amusing companion; he was 
short in stature and very stout, with small, 
twinkling eyes and a shrewd expression of 
countenance, which brightened up when- 
ever he said anything more than usually 
quaint. WhenI made his acquaintance he 
was one of the mainstays of the “ Figaro,” 
and had already published several clever 
little volumes, some of which, especially 
“Les Tréteaux,” and “ Les Oubliés et les 
Dédaignés,” are now scarce. He was at 
times addicted to sarcasm, and when mis- 
chievously inclined, rarely scrupled to 
indulge in it at the expense of other 
people, as the following anecdote will 
show. He was once invited to a dinner 
given by the manager of a minor theatre 
in celebration of a great success recently 
obtained by his company. His neighbour 
at table, a playwright of doubtful repute, 
after listening impatiently to Monselet’s 
eulogistic remarks on the excellence of the 
repast, suddenly interrupted him by saying 
that Chose—meaning the manager—need 
not make such a fass about a piece which, 
after all, had only been saved by the 
acting. 

“ But what can you expect,” he added, 
‘from @ man who favours certain authors 
and neglects others? Why, would you 
believe it, he has three vandevilles of mine 
in his ‘ cartons,’ all safe hits, and not one 
of them is even put into rehearsal !” 

“ That is very unfortunate,” gravely re- 
plied Monselet. ‘“But—have you ever 
reflected that, if he did play your pieces, 
he might possibly not be able to give us as 
good a dinner as we have had to-day ?” 

While I write—1892—the world-re- 
nowned Tortoni is, I am told, in process 
of demolition. Its ancient vogue had of 
late years been steadily declining, and its 
incomparable ices and chocolate had ceased 
to attract the Parisian “finde siécle.” Its 
palmy days date from the First Empire, 
when Talleyrand and his inseparable com- 
panion Montrond came almost daily to 
admire the skill of a certain Spolar, who 
had abandoned the career of a barrister for 
the more lucrative one of professional 
billiard-player. The ex-Bishop of Autun 
was so charmed with Spolar that he in- 
vited him to his house, and subsequently 
organised a match between him and a pro- 
vincial amateur, which resulted in the 
latter being mulcted to the tune of forty 
thousand francs, In his notice of Tortoni, 


Delvau particularly mentions a waiter | 





named Prévost, a singular character, who 
invariably addressed a customer in the 
following terms, accompanied by a quasi- 
genuflexion: “A thousand pardons, will 
monsieur have the extreme kindness to 
allow me to procure him anything?” With 
all his obsequious humility, however, 
Prévost took care not to neglect his 
own interests ; “for,” says our author, “‘if 
you gave him a louis to change, you might 
be sure that a stray coin or two would 
somehow or other stick to his fingers.” 

I do not know if the Café des Aveugles 
still exists, but I can remember the time 
when this subterranean place of entertain- 
ment was a very flourishing concern. 
Entering the Palais Royal from the Rue 
Vivienne, and turning to the left, you 
were suddenly startled by the sound of 
a drum apparently proceeding from the 
bowels of the earth. Glanciog round, you 
discovered a flight of steps, which having 
descended, you found yourself in a kind of 
cellar lit with gas, where some twenty or 
thirty individuals, seated at small tables 
scattered about the room, were engaged in 
discussing beer and fritters. At one end 
of the cellar was a raised platform, occupied 
by four or five blind musicians perpetually 
at work, and producing through the 
medium of clarionet, violin, and flute, the 
most distressing cacophony that ever tor- 
tured a sensitive ear. Near the entranca 
a burly personage with a long black beard, 
attired in the traditional costume of a 
savage, executed fantasias on the dram ; 
while at stated intervals a certain M. 
Valentin—whoss daughter, by the way, I 
remember seeing later on at the Vaudeville | 
as one of the Bacchantes in Ciairville’s 
* Daphnis et Chloé ”—displayed his pro- 
ficiency as a ventriloquist. It was a curious 
spectacle to witnese—once. ‘ 

‘Some years after the publication of the 
* Mystéres de Paris,’” says our author, “I 
started on a voyage of discovery, with the 
intention of exploring the localities so 
minutely described in the earlier chapters 
of that famous romance, and having 
reached that part of Paris topographically 
known as the ‘Cité,’ carefully threaded 
the narrow and ill-paved Rue aux Féves, 
and boldiy entered the Cabaret da Lapin 
Blanc, fully expecting to meet there, if not 
the original Chourineur and Mai:re d’Ecole, 
at least types in some degree akin to them. 
Whatever illusions I may have cherished 
were soon dispelled ; a glance at the stout, 
placidly smiling dame presiding at the 
‘comptoir’ at once reassured me as to the 
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impossibility of any relationship between 
her and the terrible Ogresse, nor did a 
single one of the customers, mostly of the 
bourgeois class, and probably attracted 
thither by curiosity like myself, in any 
way suggest the idea that he was likely 
to be ‘wanted,’ Above the ‘ comptoir’ 
was a stuffed white rabbit, minus the eyes, 
which had disappeared. The walls were 
decorated with prints and rudely executed 
drawings representing scenes from the 
‘Mystéres de Paris’.and portraits of 
political and literary celebrities ; nor must 
a bust of Brutus ba forgotten, wearing 
spectacles and a gardener’s hat. Such is 
my recollection of the once famous ‘ Tapis 
franc,’ and anything more unlike the one 
described by the novelist it would be 
difficult to imagine.” 

In a note dated the second of February, 
1862, Delvau adds: “I have just crossed 
through the Cité ; workmen are actively de- 
molishing the Rue aux Fé vesand theadj cent 
streets. The Cabaret da Lapin Blanc exists 
no longer, save in the absorbing pages of 
Eugéae Sué!” 

Theatrical cafés abound in Paris, every 
Thespian temple having its special estab- 
lishment either adjoining it or in its im- 
mediate vicinity. Of these perhaps the 
most frequented are the Café de la Porte 
St. Martin, and the Café des Variétés, the 
former being patronised by the authors and 
performers of the boulevard theatres, 
while the latter may be regarded as a 
general house of call for playwrights and 
journalists, occasionally reinforced by a 
sprinkling of actors. Neither of these, 
however, can boast of ‘more than a local 
celebrity, whereas the Café Talma, forming 
the corner of the Passage Choiseul and the 
“ New Street of the Little Fields,” has been 
for the last sixty years the favourite resort 
of the leading dramatists, artists, and men 
of letters of thetime, There, from 1830 to 
1860, might be seen Alexandre Dumas, 
Balzac, Janin, Alphonse Karr, Théophile 
Gautier, Decamps, Isabey, and Tony 
Johannot; to be succeeded in after years 
by Victorien Sardou, the brothers Goncourt, 
Gustave Doré, and Baudelaire. Now and 
then Frédéric Soulié, when his finances were 
more than usually low, would drop in, and 
whisper a few words to Dumas, whereupon 
the latter would call for pen, ink, and paper, 
and a “bon” addressed to the treasurer of 
the “Siécle” would quietly find its way 
into Soulié’s pocket. ‘The author of 
‘Monte Cristo,’” says Delvau, " had seldom 
enough money for himself, but he always 





contrived to find some for a colleague in 
distress.” | 
A brief mention of that popular resort, 
the Café Riche on the Boulevard des 
Italiens, if only in remembrance of many 
excellent dinners enjoyed there, may ap- 
propriately conclude this paper. The 
cuisine was, and no doubt still is, perfec- 
tion, and the charges, although high, were 
not exorbitant; nor do I remember 
hearing them disputed, except on one 
occasion. A very irascible gentleman, 
dissatisfied with the total of the ‘‘ addition” 
presented to him, after a stormy colloquy 
with the head waiter, flung the money on 
the table, and stalked indignantly out of 
the café, saying in a voice loud enough 
to be heard by every one in the room : 
**Café Riche, indeed! They have for- 
gotten the most important letter. It should 
be Café Triche.” 
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A STORY IN THREE PARTS. 
— oes 


PART I, 


THERE was no mistake about the matter, 
my aukle was badly sprained, at the most 
inopportune time, in the most inconve- 
nient place for such an accident to befall a 
man. I painfully dragged myself to a 
log which lay near and tried to survey 
the situation calmly and to see any 
possible way out of it. But the survey 
was not reassuring. The great fact was 
that I, John Hogarth, an English tourist, 
lay utterly disabled for further progress 
beside a brook in the Jorat forest. On 
the other side of the brook ran a lonely 
footpath. A quarter of an hour earlier I 
had been marching jauntily along that 
footpath, on my way from Lausanne to 
Freiburg, my soul full of admiration for 
the “ beautiful Pays de Vaud,” commend- 
iog the wisdom of the doctor who had 
rigidly prescribed two months’ leave of 
absence from a London office—where I 
had overworked myself to the verge of an 
illness—and a walking tour in Switzer- 
land. ‘It will make a new man of you,” 
he had said, and he had been right. 

A quarter of an hour earlier I had been 
revelling in the fact that I was a new 
man, I had almost thought of trying to 
make a sonnet about the murmuring pines, 
the glinting sunbeams, the gay patches of 


colour in the open glades, the merry 


tinkling brook that ran after me down- 
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hill, Then some evil spirit had prompted 
me to leap the brook, and there I lay a 
victim to a moment’s over-exuberance of 
spirits. 

I looked at my watch —four o'clock. 
I had expected to arrive at the inn 
where I meant to sleep about six. A 
quarter of an hour earlier that two hours’ 
walk was a glorious prospect, now it was 
a dismal impossibility. 

My ankle was giving me intense pain ; 
for my own weight in gold I could not 
have repassed those steep picturesque 
banks. The little stream was now a great 
impassable gulf. 

I loosened my boot and strung up my 
courage; the time wore on and no one 
came by. The shadows grew deeper; I 
heard the faint, far off sound of the 
Angelus from some forest chapel—still no 
one. Then it grew durk, the distant trees 
became undistinguishable ; I had resigned 
myself to the thought of a night of pain 
alone in the forest, when I heard the 
welcome sound of footsteps quick, light 
footsteps, coming my way, ncarer and 
nearer, till at last in the twilight I saw 
the flutter of a woman’s dress on the foot- 
path. I raised my voice and cried to her 
to stop. She paused and looked round, 
half nervously I fancied. 

“Who called ?” she said tremulously. 

Then with an effort I summoned my 
feeble stock of French, and shouted to her 
where I was and what was the matter. 

She came to the brookside and looked 
down at me from the other bank curiously. 
I saw that she was young, and, to judge 
from her dress, a peasant. 

“Mon Diev,” she cried, “bat you 
frightened me horribly.” Then in answer 
to my repeated enquiry: “ Yes, there are 
two houses not so very far away ; there is 
the sawmill, that is my father’s, I am 
going there now, but there are so many 
children, we could not make room for 
monsieur ; and there is La Gaulette, that is 
the forester’s, and there is only the 
forester Rochat and his wife, and Franz 
Lehmann—they have plenty of room.” 

‘But how can I get there?” I asked. 
First of all I must get to the path.” 

* And monsieur is English?” was her 
somewhat irrelevant reply. 

I suppose my accent struck her more 
forcibly than my misfortune, 

“Tam,” I said impatiently; ‘‘ but that 
does not settle the question of how I am 
to get across the brook.” 

“Ah,” she rejoined, as if a new light 





fell on the subject; ‘ perhaps I had better 
go and call Franz. He is Madame 
Rochat’s nephew; he could carry you— 
easily,” she added half contemptuously, 
and she left me. 

About ten minutes later a stalwart 
young fellow came at a swinging pace 
through the trees to where I lay; raising 
his broad hat courteously, he said : 

‘‘ Angéle says you have hurt yourself 
and cannot walk ; I have come to help you 
to reach my uncle’s house, where we will 
do all we can for you.” 

He said it quite simply, as if finding 
and taking compassion on a disabled 
tourist were the most natural thing in the 
world, Then he helped me up, mounted 
me, in spite of my remonstrances, on his 
back, and set off with me at a round pace 
towards the forester’s, where he assured 
me I should find shelter and every care 
until my sprained foot would permit me to 
proceed on my journey. 

“Tt is a good thing Angéle found you,” 
he added; “it would have been dreary 
work sleeping out of doors under such 
conditions,” 

A few minutes later we came in sight 
of a long, straggling, broad-eaved home- 
stead, at the door of which an elderly man 
and woman gave me as warm a welcome 
as if I had been a long desired guest, and 
as much sympathy and care as I could 
have expected had my own mother been 
at hand to bathe and bandage my swollen 
foot. 

The bandaging was a long business, and 
occupied both Madame Rochat and Franz, 
while Anvgéle flitted to and fro, opening 
and shutting doors and cupboards, under 
orders from the forester’s wife, but not to 
that good lady’s entire satisfaction. . 

“* Nay,” she cried at last, ‘“‘ what is the 
child thinking of? This is not the bundle 
of linen I meant—this was not on the 
lower shelf of the press, Here, I must go 
myself, and thou canst go home if thou 
canst not make thyself properly useful,” 

“Bien, madame,” replied the girl 
demurely, ‘I will wait, however, till 
Franz is at liberty to escort me. It is so 
dark, and it gave me such a turn to hear 
monsieur call from the brookside just now.” 

“ Thou art a little goose,” was Madame 
Rochat’s rejoinder. 

I noticed, however, that Franz was not 
long in finding himself at liberty to fulfil 
her wishes. 

“Tt is time she was home,” he said by 
way of excuse; ‘‘they will wonder where 
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she is, and her stepmother will be angry.” 
At which Madame Rochat shrugged her 
shoulders. 

Such was my introduction to La Gaulette 
and its inmates, and as a bad sprain takes 
a long while to heal, I had every oppor. 
tunity of improving my acquaintance with 
them. 

The forester was a typical Vaudois, dark- 
haired, ruddy, and broad-built, His heart 
was bound up in the forest where he had 
been born and brought up, and of which 
he knew every aspect and every nook. 
His wife was not of the Pays de Vaud. 
She and her nephew Franz were natives of 
the German canton Glarus, She was an 
eager, bustling little woman, so brisk and 
cleanly that she passed for the pattern 
housewife of the scattered forest hamlet. 
This worthy couple’s notions of hospitality 
were quite patriarchal. It was impossible 
to persuade them to accept even a nominal 
sum for my board during my enforced stay 
under their roof. 

“ Do not insist, monsieur,” the forester 
said finally ; “it is enough for us to have 
the pleasure of your company, and to hear 
something of that wide world which I for 
one shall never see.” 

‘* Moreover,” added his wife, ‘‘we are 
not poor folk; we do not need to take 
payment from a guest whom Providence 
has sent to us. Besides, monsieur, did you 
not tell us that you are the only son of 
your mother? We, too, have an only son 
who is far away among strangers. For his 
sake we make you welcome.” 

She laid her hand on mine as she 
spoke, and I saw a tear gleam in her 
eye. After that I said no more about 
payment, and as day after day slipped on, 
I felt myself more and more at home 
in their simple, kindly ways, and more re- 
conciled to the sudden end which had come 
to my scarcely commenced walking tour. 

One of my chief resources during my 
imprisonment was to limp across the yard 
into the atelier, where Franz Lehmann 
carried on his handicraft of wood-carving, 
and there to sit and talk to him when his 
work permitted it, or to watch him in 
silence when the more difficult or delicate 
parts of it required his undivided attention. 
I found Franz a very interesting companion. 
He was equally a good talker and a good 
listener; he could give an opinion on 
European politics, and knew something of 
the ways of London from hearsay ; he was 
curious to hear more, but he had no wish 
to go there. 





No, he said, he should never leave 
Switzerland. It had been a great effort to 
abandon his native canton and settle in the 
Pays de Vaud. Of course, every man 
stood up for his own birthplace, but, with- 
out partiality, what country could compare 
to Switzerland, and what part of Switzer- 
land was more beautiful than the Glarus? 
He was never weary of singing the praises 
of his own ‘‘pays,” as he called the Linthal, 
where he was born. 

“Ab, monsieur,” he would always 
conclude, “ you must go there some day. 
You must see our valley—the valley of 
the Linth, and the Glaronese Alps at the 
head of it. Ab, those are indeed mountains ! 
Not for height—there are many higher, 
but for beauty, for wildness. The sources 
of the Rhine are there, among the 
mountains; in deep, wild chasms into 
which daylight can scarcely pierce. You 
should hear the roar that swells up from 
them at the melting of the snows. Then 
higher up is the eternal whiteness, glowing 
in the morning and evening light; and 
the Alpine roses grow thick, and the 
chamois leaps fearlessly from rock to rock, 
because only the most daring hunters can 
track him there. Have you ever followed 
a chamois, monsieur ?” 

I shook my head. I was a mere novice 
at mountain climbing, I admitted. 

‘It is Franz who could give you a lesson 
in that,” said the forester. “A year ago 
he was one of the expert guides of his 
district.” 

“T wish you would give me a lesson, 
Franz,” I said. ‘ Why should we not start 
off when my foot is all right ?” 

For answer Franz looked embarrassed. 
The forester grunted. 

‘Yer, indeed, why not?” he said. 

I saw I had made an unfortunate sug- 
gestion, so I changed the subject. 

The next day, however, as I sat in the 
atelier, Franz reverted to it. 

“ Monsieur,” he said abruptly, colouring 
up as he spoke, “I will tell you how it is 
I have given up being a guide. I did not 
care to speak of it last night before my 
uncle; he does not approve.” Then he 
worked on rapidly for a few minutes, ‘I 
have often told you,” he began again, " how 
I was born and how I grew up among the 
mountains, From my boyhood I have 
been a guide. I parsed my examination 
when I was two-and-twenty. I had learnt 
wood-carving as a winter trade. Last 
autumn I came here to La Gaulette on 
business about the division of an inheri- 
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tance. I only thought to stay a month or 
so, but,” he stammered and hesitated, 
“ something happened which changed all 
my plans, and has ended in my staying 
here altogether. It was for Angéle’s sake. 
I had never thought anything of any girl 
before I saw her. I asked her to be my 
wife—I mean I wanted her to go back 
with me to Linthal. But she would not. 
She said she would not marry aguide, I 
asked her more than once, Then she told 
me she would take me if I gave up risking 
ray life, as she calls it, on the mountains, 
and settle down here, near to her people. 
They were hard conditions, but what could 
Ido? She is more to me than life itself. 
For her sake I would give up all. And, 
indeed,” he added, “I have climbed more 
mountains than most men of my age. I 
can recall at will the memory of the ever- 
lasting snowfield, of the outstretched 
glacier, the labyrinth of valleys and peaks 
under every changing sky. A man cannot 
have everything, and when one wins a 
bride like Angé!e, one must not grudge a 
small sacrifice.” 

Bat I saw that the sacrifice was not so 
small, and for my part I did not think the 
winning of Angéle such a priceless guerdon. 
In fact, from what I had seen of Franz’s 
liega lady, I did not cousider her worthy 
of the intense love she had kindled in his 
noble heart. She was pretty, but beyond 
that I could not see sny particular charm 
about her. She spent a good deal of her 
time at La Gaulette, by way of helping 
Madame Rochat in the house and earning 
a few francs; the sawyer’s family being 
numerous and not too well provided with 
this world’s goods, 

“TI do not altogether approve of the 
match for my nephew,” said Madame 
Rochat confidentially to me one day. 
“Franz is an excellent fellow, as you can 
see for yourself—honest and generous as 
the light of day, and with the temper of an 
angel. Moreover, he had saved quite a 
large sum from his earnings as a guide, 
He might have married a girl with a good 
‘dot’ in our own village, and there, as luck 
wili have it, he sets his affections on Ang?'a 
Mércis, and he’s not the sort to change when 
he has given his love,” 

“Well,” I said philosophically, “let us 
hope he will be as happy with her as he 
deserves to be.” 

“Oh, he'll be happy,” said Madame 
Rochat, somewhat contemptuously, “he 
won't even see her faults. She's a bit 
of a slattern, you know, monsieur, and 





scatterbrained —oh, but scatterbrained. 
However, I think she means well, but she’s 
been badly brought up, and altogether I 
would rather he had married better and 
stuck to being a guide.” 

I agreed with her, and perhaps she let 
Franz know I had done so, for he also 
made confidences to me. 

‘My aunt is a little hard on Angé'e,” 
he said ; “she does not remember that the 
child is young. She will not be twenty 
till the New Year, and I am ten years 
older. I shall be a guide to her, and 
teach her some things which her step- 
mother has neglected. Her stepmother is 
not kind to her, monsieur. I do not think 
any one loved her truly before I came. 
It was a little hard on her, was it not? 
But when we are married she shall know 
what love and happiness msan.” 

Madame Rochat was quite right; his 
love was great enough to cover all her 
faults. 

I had been several weeks at La Gaulette 
before my sprain was so far recovered that 
I might have continued my walk. When 
I spoke of leaving, however, I was met by 
vehement dissuasion from each one of the 
household. They had counted on keeping 
me much longer, they said. 

“Are you wearying of our quiet life, 
monsieur ?” asked Franz, a little reproach- 
fully. 

“ No,” I assured him, ‘‘ on the contrary, 
the charm of it grew upon me; but——” 

“We don’t care about the ‘ but:,’” in- 
terrupted the forester curtly, “‘we know 
all that. We know, too, that your foot 
would not carry you two days along Swiss 
roads. The best thing you can do is to 
stay quietly here as long as you can. 
There is no better air in the world 
than one breathes in these pine forests, 
and I must show you some of the mysteries 
of our craft now that you can walk a little, 
and you must see our show places—Mon- 
therond and the Tour de la Reine Berthe, 
and what not.” 

* And then,” put in Madame Rochat, 
*‘there’s are Franz’s English lessons, Ho 
is making such progress, and we are all ko 
proud of his learning.” 

That was the straw that turned the 
scale, Franz was so anxious to learn 
English, and I was so eager to prove my 
skill as a teacher. So I stayed. 

“ Monsieur Jean,” cried Angé'e, hurry- 
ing down the road to meet me one evening 
as I sauntered home, ‘‘ Monsieur Jean, 
there is a gentleman who has come to en- 
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quire after your health. He arrived an 
hour ago. He drove from Lausanne. Ls 
pére Rochat has sent the carriage away. 
The monsieur is waiting. He says he is 
your cousin, and he gave us his card.” 

“ My cousin!” I said, as I took the 
card. “ Waat cousin?” 

Then I read Eustace Ferrier’s name, 
and I stood still to wonder what could 
have prompted him, of all men in the 
world, to feel any solicitude for me. Not 
any special friendship between us. Cousins 
we might be, but the tie of blood was our 
only bond of union. As boys we had never 
got on together ; as men our lots in life 
lay very far apart. He was master of a 
fine fortune, a man of expensive tastes 
and habits; I was a poor, overworked, 
underpaid London clerk. Our paths had 
not crossed for years. No wonder I was 
surprised at his visit. 

‘Come, Monsieur Jean,” went on Angé!le, 
“he has already waited so long. Ah, there 
he is!” 

Yes, there he was walking briskly 
towards me-with his hand outstretched. 
He looked a good deal older, but not less 
handsome than when I had seen him last. 
As we shook hands I was conscious of a 
very distinct feeling—that I was notin the 
least glad to see him. 

“Here you are, old man,” he cried 
effusively ; ‘ and how well you are looking. 
Your hostess told me you would be back 
directly. Directly has stretched itself out 
to an hour and a half; but I have not 
been bored ; I have been simply captivated 
with the whole thing. Now, pray say you're 
glad to see me and ask me how I got here. 
You’re just the same silent fellow as of old, 
and I’m dying to enter into explanations,” 

‘We can’c both talk at once,” I said, 
and even to myself my voice sounded 
anything but cordial, “so you fire away 
with your explanations.” 

“ Well, to begin at the very beginning, I 
have been staying in your neighbourhood 
down in Shropshire. I went over to call 
on your people—»y the way, what a 
charming girl your sister Rachel has grown 
up to.be. It is delightful to suddenly find 
oneself the unexpected possessor of an un- 
deniably pretty cousin. After my first visit 
I saw them often. I happened to mention 
to my aunt—your mater, you know—that I 
was on the point of starting for my annual 
Alpine tour, and nothing would content 
her but that I must come and look you up, 
Your accounts of yourself have made her 
anxious. She worries to think of you 





stranded among barbarous mountain pea- 
sants. She thinks you are ill again, that 
your sprained ankle was a cloak for some- 
thing worse. Rachel, tvo, asked me to 
come, so though it is rather a digression 
from the plan I have made, I have come, 
and now I find I must foist myself on the 
hospitality of these good people for one 
night at least.” 

While he had been talking we had 
reached the door of the house, where the 
forester met us, 

“Ah, monsieur!” he said, addressing 
me, * you have met your visitor. He has 
come to see how you are getting on. We 
tell him that the best way for him to judge 
is to stay here, so I have sent away the 
coachman, You will be pleased to have 
some news from home, I am sure.” 

I tried to find proper words to express 
my thanks for his thoughtfulness, but it 
was Eustace who took the burden of the 
reply upon himself. 

‘“You are too amiable, monsieur,” he 
said, suavely, ‘‘and since you assure me 
that my presence will in no wise incom- 
mode you, I will accept your hospitality 
with pleasure. I should be sorry to leave 
this beautiful neighbourhood after such a 
cursory glimpse as I have had at present.” 

The forester’s eyes brightened at this 
compliment to his beloved forest. I saw 
at a glance that his heart was won. 

“' Monsieur is quite right,” he said, “ the 
Jorat is a land worth seeing thoroughly.” 

The supper-table was very animated 
that night, Eustace was an excellent 
linguist, and his well-turned phrases ex- 
pressed most happily all that could be 
said by a guest in his position. 

“T fear, monsieur,” said Madame 
Rochat, as we sat down to the table, 
“that our fare will seem very humble to 
you.” 

“Madame,” interrupted Eustace, “ your 
apologies maka me fesl quite uncom- 
fortable. With a dish of trout fried to 
the perfection of these, what can a man 
desire except an appetite worthy of the 
occasion ?” 

“ Thore, Angéle,” said Franz, as the girl 
handed round the dish, “and thou wert 
in such dread lest monsieur would not 
think them good.” 

Angéle blushed and hung her head. 

* Did you fancy I should be very 
difficult, Angé'e?” said Eustace, as he 
helped himself. ‘I am the easiest person 
in the world, and my idea of bliss—in 
Switz srland at least—would be to have 
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you to fry trout for me after a hard day’s 
climbing.” 

Angéle glanced at him furtively. It 
was F'ranz who spoke, 

“Is monsieur a mountain climber?” he 
asked eagerly. 

“T have that pretension,” replied 
Eustace, “I have belonged to the Alpine 
Club for some years.” 

“TI wonder,” said Franz, “if you have 
ever been in my country.” 

‘* Which is your country? Somewhere 
in Eastern Switzerland to judge from your 
accent,” 

‘ Monsieur is right,” said Franz, looking 
impressed by so much discrimination. “I 
came from Glaruse—from Linthal.” 

“Ab,” cried Eustace, “I have long 
wished to see the Glaronese Alps. I 
suppose you have some knowledge of 
them ?” 

“Some knowledge,” repeated Franz. 
“Why, monsieur, no man knows them 
better—I am a guide,” 

Angéle’s face had flushed. She set 
down her dish with a jerk on the side- 
board. 

‘Franz,’ she broke iv, “that is not 
true. Thou hast been a guide—thou art 
not one now. No, monsieur, he risks his 
life no longer.” 

“ Angéle,” began Madame Rochat, re- 
provingly. 

Bat Eustace looked at her with an 
amused smile, and asked : 

“ Since when ?” 

“Since last New Year,” she replied 
demurely. 

‘ That reminds me,” said Eustace, “that 
some one talked to me before I started of 
the perils of mountaineering. I made some 
sort of a promise about not running risks, 
which, however, will not prevent my 
having a look at the Glaronese Alps,” 

‘You will break your promise, mon- 
sieur,” cried Angéle hotly; “ but you will 
expect her to keep hers,” 

“T didn’t say she had made me any 
promise,” he rejoined laughing. 

“ Angéle,” said Madame Rochat severely, 





‘‘we are ready for the poulet. Monsieur 
must excuse her, she is too ready to talk.” 

“Who was it begged you to take care 
of yourself in Switzerland—was it Rachel ?” 
I asked him after supper, as we smoked. 

‘My dear Jack, don’t be curious,” he 
replied. ‘ And above all, don’t jump to 
conclusions.” 

It was all very well to say that I was 
not to jump to conclusions ; I was sure that 
he had meant me to jump at the con- 
clusion that my little sister returned the 
interest which he professed to take in her. 

Now if there was one man more than 
another in whom I did not wish Rachel to 
take an interest, it was our cousin Eustace 
Ferrier, 
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